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litterateurs from the well-to-do nobility, Apollon Mailcov (1821-1897) and Jacob Polonsky (1819-1898), were competent poets of the "art for art's sake" school, while Alexis Pleshcheev (1825-1893), one of the victims of the Petrashevsky affair, made not very successful attempts at injecting civic motives in his verses. Greater originality was displayed by Alexis Tolstoy and Nekrasov. Count Alexis Tolstoy (1817-1875), a wealthy aristocrat and a lifelong friend of Emperor Alexander II, wrote lyrics, epic poems, and ballads, a historical novel (Prince Serebrianyi), and a dramatic trilogy in verse: The Death of Ivan the Dread, Tsar Fedor, and Tsar Boris (1866-1870). Some of his work has real merit, especially his lyrics and humorous poems. Under the pseudonym Kosma Prutkov, supposedly a clerk in the treasury, Tolstoy and his cousins the brothers Zhemchuzhnikov published witty satirical rhymes from which grew a whole school of nonsense poetry. Nicholas Nekrasov (1821-1877), born of the unhappy union of an impoverished Russian nobleman with an aristocratic Polish girl, received no formal education. By hard work and perseverance, aided by the use of somewhat unscrupulous methods, he became one of Russia's outstanding editors; many of the masterpieces written during this period appeared in the journals which he published. In his own writings Nekrasov was the bard of the underdog and was the first to use poetry as the vehicle for social protest and political satire in the grand manner. This attitude eventually endeared him to radical literary critics, although his first book of poems (1840) was roundly condemned as worthless by Belinsky, and his subservient attitude towards the authorities (inspired by base business considerations) was not easily reconcilable with the noble feelings expressed in his poems. From the purely literary point of view the merit of Nekrasov's work is debatable. Much of what he wrote was rhymed journalism of low order, but some of his poems in the folk-song manner and a few lyrics are on a very high level and show real inspiration and genius. His influence with the reading public was great. On the whole the achievements of these poets, none of whom were young, did not compare favorably with those of their predecessors.
The decline of poetry may be explained to some extent by the influence of a school of radical writers and literary critics who held that art, including literature, must serve primarily a social purpose. The leading members of this group, which drew its inspiration from Belinsky^ weie Cheroyshev$ky, Dobroliubov, Pisarev, Lavrov, and Mikhail-